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PUBLISHED BY | same thing just alike, there would be sometning 


j very /udicrous, did we not believe that they sin- 


. 
W. & W.J BUCKMINSTER. i cerely believed they were worshipping the Great 
MB, S201) odvance—If payment Is uureasonsbly | Spirit, whose peculiar people they think they are. 
= * ae The worship consisted of dancing, singing and 

ot discontinued without a personel @F Writ extenpore speaking by any one of the members. 
+ subscriber or postmaster and arrearnges The remarks made were all well made and prac- 
No paper rent for a term less thas six months jtieal, particularly a short exposition of a passage 


from the Old Testameut, in regard to their pecu- 
liar tenets, by our friend L. D. Grosvenor, who 

|} is now one of their leading elders, and I believe 

= | 4 firs:-rate machinist. 

DL | They have, in fact, men among them of al- 
R K. imost all trades, and carry on in their society 
a jnearly all kinds of busjness, making their own 

1 


4 orrespondence ehould be addreased to the Editor 


ertising en ressonable termes 


AGRICULTI 





: tools, cloth and clothes, and probably are the 
BUDDING. jonly true Socradsts that have continued in exist- 
ence in this country for any length of time. I 

ure now busy in setting buds in ‘ 


should hke to write more in regard to their 





gain remind them to be caUlous | farming operations. At some future time, [ | 
t buds from the very best of their bearing | may, with your permission, do so; ull then, 
We { not give one fourth as much for | 1 remain yours, truly, L. H. H. 
u { with the nominal Baldwin |} Westford, Aug. 12. 
the buds were taken promuiscnously 
, © toes | 
sc chater dinalitelesaaliiiin | IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FARM. 
t e to whom it is new may Satisty The latter part of August and the fore part of 
tual trials Fraits will not de- | September may be considered the most favorable 
by bu if we take proper care to se. | part of the year for making improvements on the 
me I: is an easy matter when one is farm. At this season, the earlier crops have been 
| secured, the cultivation of the later ones has been 
take buds from those trees that bearthe |. ; 4 
: finished, and the farmer is only waiting for their 
frat of their kind. Nursery men “ho | maturity, In addition to the comparative leisure 
this rule will yet be sorry for it in case | which is thus afforded, there are other circum- 


h to secure the confidence of the public. | stances which render this a suitable period for 
such operations. The ground is generally dryer 
than at any other time during the year, which 


permits the labor of men and teams on places 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH. 


m of the year farmers as well a which at other times are inaccessible from wet- 
; should attend particularly to the | ness This is particularly favorable to the drain- 
} ’ " ,PYy aW . » al 
that corrupt the air and render it unfit ive of bogs, and to the excavation of peat or muck 
t and | for manure The growth of bushes and shrubs 
t The busyest time is now past, ana 
: — ; has also reached that particular crisis in which 
un be admutted for those who permit ihey may be more easily killed by cutting or 
1" ne so corrupt a be d bruising. 
eo the lung | One of the first objects to which attention 
sins should now be eleared out and fresh | Should be directed in the improvement of the farm 
; is the eradication of bushes and pernicious plants 
be supplizd. Farmers afe inexcusa a : 
t “f in fields, along lines of fences, roadsides, &c. 
t this business, for sume ol These are not only great drawbacks on the beauty 
‘ . . | 
mure may be made irom these poots a of the farm, being unsightly to the eye, and con- 
Here we get all the goodness of the | veying an unpleasant idea of careless and slov- 
in the family through wi enly habits ; but they are very detrimental to the 
i i aed t-—al] | peetniary interest of the farmer. They draw 
A i h mm ’ st ' 
; ‘ nourishment from the ground which should go to 
{ n vevetalb . 
vil the support of valuable plants, and by propagating 
a inden themselves, are constantly increasing and spread- 
wh mater is permitted to le open or in jing the injury. Thistles, docks, briers and 
| » air and renders it both un. , thorns, are often allowed to flourish unmolested 
flensive tothe smell. It makes |!" the situations mentioned. On the borders of 
: : fields they oceupy the richest of the soil, sa? an- 
tor thes and mo quitoes and renac 1 . 
gually extend their encroachments. They are 
exceedingly unpleasant on their not unfrequently seen in good lands, that are de- 
voted to various crops, and in pastures are quite 
matter that gathers about a dwell- |common—many farmers being apparently re- 


zardless of their presence and effects. The great 
ced with fresh earth or peat, or any | *Xtent of ground that is occupied by these worth- 

less pests, is a dead loss ; but besides this, grass 
and other crops are robbed of moisture by them 


ild be cleared away in the sumn 


ut will serve for manure Such 


THE DOG-DAY HARVEST-FLY. 


The dog-day harvest-fly, or the Locust, as it 
is generally called, (Cicada Canicularis,) was 


| This is owing in a great degree to the want of | 
| silex (flint) in the soil, and in some degree also | 
to the soil being too loose to give the plants a} 
firm standing on their roots. The appl f 
lp plication o ° ¢ 
tsand or gravel remedies both defects, and when! fitst heard this year on the 23d of July. Tt usu- 
j the mineral substance is well incorporated with ally makes its first appearance about the begin- 
ithe vegetable matter, the straw becomes stiff, "img of dog-days—hence one of its common 
j and the crops stand and mature well. The quan-| P@™es- . von 1? D 
| tily of sand which it is expedient to apply, varies! * During many years in succession,”’ says . 
° . » i a7 a . 
| with the composition of the peat soil, some con-| {arris, with only one = two exce eng 
|taining much more mineral earth than other de-| have heard this insect on the 25th of July, for 
| the first time in the season, dromming im the 


}posis. A coating of an inch to two inches in f gee 
|depth, will, however, be found sufficient in most | tees, between the hours of ten A. M. and two 
cases. It may be carted on in winter when most P.M. It is true that all de not muster on the 


| same day; for at first they are few in number, 
| Peat tw be used in the barn-yard, for mixing | 2%4 seattered at great distances from each other; 
| with animal manure, should be dug out at this | 8€W-comers, however, are added from day to day, 
season, and piled on dry land, where it may be till, in a short ume, almost every tree seems to 
obtained as wanted. In this situation, the air and | 4@Ve its musician, and the relling of their drums 
rains gradually dissipate the acid which the peat} ™4Y be heard in every direction. Phis cireum- 
contains when in its natural bed. and which mast| 8t@%ce does not render it any the less remarkable 
be dispelled or neutralized before the peat ean that the first of the band should keep their ap- 
afford nourishment to plants. | pointed time with such remarkable regularity. 
Digging rocks (boulders) from grounds encum- | __ ** The dog-day harvest-fly measures about one 
bered by them, may now be done advantageously. inch and six-tenths from the front to the tips of 
Stone walls are generally the best and most econ- | the wing-covers, which, when spread, expand 
omical fences in such situations. ‘They have the | 2b0ut three inches. Its bedy is black on the up- 
important recommendation, that when unce made | Pet Side ; the under side of the head, the breast, 
in & proper manner, they are perpetual. A/| and the sides of the belly are covered with a 
trench, two feet deep, and somewhat wider than | white substance resembling flour; the top of the 
the base of the wall, should be dug for the foun- | head and the thorax are ornamented with olive- 
dation, which should be filled with the smaller, green lines and characters, one of which, in the 
stones that are not suitable for wall. A skillful| Shape of the letter W., is very conspicuous ; the 
and practical wall-layer, will know how to select | legs, and the front edge and principal views of 
and place the stones so as to make the most sub- | the wing-covers and of ‘he wings are green ; 
stantial and permanent fence. there is a dusky zigzag spot on the little cross- 
Boulders that are not wanted for walls, may | Veins near the tip of the wing-covers ; and the 
be sunk by digging holes under or beside them, valves (or drums) beneath the body of the males 
se deep that they fall below the depth to which | #°¢ wider than long. 
the plough reaches. Those who have adopted, _ “ | am not aware that the females of the dog- 
this mode of disposing of boulders, state that it | 4y harvest-fly prefer to lay their eggs in one 
|is much less expensive than to get them out by | rather than another kind of tree; for I have tak- 
| blasting with powder, employing men and teams | €? the pupe emerging from the ground beneath 
|to take them away. : 


| farming operations are suspended. 





| cherry, maple, and elm-trees, and it is probable 
It is an erroneous idea, though entertained by| that they could not have traveled far trom the 
many farmers, that improvement will not pay. | trees upon which they were hatched, and upon 
We believe this is in many instances, urged | the trunks of which they finally leave their va- 
merely as an exeuse for carelessness and negli-| cat shells. These pupw-shells resemble in ap- 
igence. It isa safe maxim that, what is worth | pearance those of the seventeen-year harvest fly, 
doing, is worth doing well. We could refer to | (locust,) [Cicada Septemdecim,] but are consider- 
hundreds of instances where such improvements | ably larger. Some individuals of this species 
as we have spoken of have been made, with a/| Continue until the end of September. As they 
greater profit on the money so expended, than is | 8°@ NOt very Numerous, injury sustained by the 
jrealized in the ordinary routine of farming. The | Tees from their punctures is comparatively 
‘lands operated on are frequently of litte or no Sal. 
|value ; but by an outlay of fifteen or twenty-five | A seventeen-year locust or harvest-fly was 
‘dollars, are made to pay an annual interest of | caught in a garden in Alexander street about the 
from fifty to a hundred, and sometimes two hun- | Middle of last June. This > ange: differ 1 color 
jdred dollars an aere. [Albany Cultivator. | from the dog-day Cieada. The females of these 
. species, as well as those of crickets and grass- 
OE. ay cee | hoppers, never sing. The sound produced by the 
FARMING ON THE AROOSTOOK. dog-day harvest-ily, which has just made its ap- 
om : ; : pearance, is very sharp and piercing, and may 
‘There is not a more fertile soil probably in the | be heard for twe months to come during any hot 
W estern States, than there is in the Aroostook | and sanny day. [Rural New Yorker. 
\ — of Maine ; and surely there is no region | Y 
in the world more healthy. To fertility and | > 
health—two very important considerations Y hich | Tosaceo Warer vs. Insects. Every good 
seldom go together—we may add the desirable | &2"™éener knows that to combat his worst ene- 











character of the population which occupies the _— the insect tribe, successfully, he must —_ 





the roads are notia 


vere 60 delighted, it 


an anxious wish, at 
d at Hyde Park, © 


. was the cheese, 


the daily papers, cer 
Javne’s Hair Tone. 


vent mischief; but in particular 


» attended to in August and September. } 


T the months when they are the most an- | 


jangerous to health, and this ts the 
ure most wanted for the compost 
nen also must be cared for at this sea- 


Fa, mer fen have these pens near the 


»gonvenience of feeding 


to this practice if the penis regu- 





For the Ploughman.} 


PICKLES AGAIN. 


l i A few weeks ago you request- 

ion as to the best method of pickling 

I have seen several answers to this, 

prepared cucumbers for use, im the 

whieh they deseribe, but do not think 

| to the pickles I now make in the fol 
er 

hundred of good sized cucumbers | 

e pint of salt, pour boiling water sufficient 

r them, then cover the cask tight to pre- 

e steam eseaping, Jet them stand twenty 

s, then take them out, wipe perfectly 

care being taken not to break the skin,— 

m in a jar over which pour boiling vin- 

best) close your jar and in a few 

they will be fit for 

the house | made last year as green and hard 


‘ “ 


use, 


vy were when first made. I have made 

n this manner for a number of years with 

mec Success, Ss. l. Cc, 
\ndover, Aug. 15. 


[For the Ploughman.| 
SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 


trorn—Dear Sir: I attended meeting, 
iy, with the “ United Society” 
kers (as they are called) of Harvard, and as 
never seen any account of their peculiar 

of dress and worship, in your paper, | 
rht a short deseription might be interesting 
We had a very pleasant ride from Westford 
to Harvard. ‘The air was pure and refreshing ; 
the rain of the past week had made the roads 
anything but dusty. We did not arrive till after 
the meeting, which was what they call ‘an 
had commenced. 
room, (some fifty to sixty 


Mr. EB 
or 


~ 


one 


the 


exercise 


t 1 
ntered, 


’ 


feet 


sare,) finished in simple style, with seats of 
The 
sudience consisted of some fifty to seventy-five 
Society, and some two hundred of the 
A young girl was speaking, 
She expressed her sincere 
convietion, that theirs was the right way, not | 


1 boards without backs, was full. 
world’s people. 
ind she spoke we iH. 


There is no! 


I have pickles | 


When we 


dwelling house should be often | during drouth, and at other times are soured and | 


| diminished in growth by their shade and roots. 

It should be an invariable rule with the farmer, 
to prevent all injurious plants from seeding. This 
will at allevents keep them from spreading— 
except such as increase by the root. Annual or 
biennial thistles are easily destroyed by being cut 
} while in blossom and before any seed is matur- 
ed ; and even Canada thistles may be destroyed 
| by following up this course for several seasons 
/in sueeession. ..They should be cut close to the 
ground, and just at that juncture when they are 
in fallest bloom. <A few will start which if un- 
touched will produce seed in autumn ; but this 
|second crop should be cut without fail, when in 

the same stage as the first. The readiest and 
| most effeetual mode of destroying Canada thistles 

where they occupy ground that will admit of 
cultivation, is by frequently working the soil with 
the plow, or some implement that will entirely 
prevent the growth of the top. No plant can 
bear to be deprived of its leaves for a Jong time, 
and if thistle patches are worked over so often as 
to prevent the plant from appearing above ground, 
‘they will be mostly killed in one season. 
| Doeks and mullens may be pulled up any time 
before they make seed though it will be most 
}convenient to pull them after they have shot into 
| stalk Those which break off may-be dag up 
with a mattock If cut off two or three inches 
below the surface, they will not start. The eyes 
or buds from which shoots proeeed, are situated 
near the crown of the plant. — If net cut below 
|these, they will grow. The yellow dock is an 
exceedingly troublesome plant in grain fields and 
meadows, and should be exterminated as soon as 
it makes its appearance, as it spreads very rapidly 
from seed. The burdock only grows in rich soil, 
| but is frequently allowed to monopolize some of 
lthe best portions of the farm When sheep are 
| allowed to ran among them in the fall of the year, 
\the burs adhere to the wool, and occasion mach 
linjury by matting it. 
| ~Briars and other brushes should be eut the lat- 
jter partof August. ‘They have thea finished 
| their new growth, andthe sap is about to ** turn,” 
/as the expression is—that is, a new set of buds 
|is to be prepared for another vear, and the new 
wood 1s to be ripened and perfected. If cut at 
this period, but few sprouts are sent ap, and those 
j few are easily bruised to death with a stout stick 
while tender, or at the time when frost checks 
their growth. If sheep are kept on the ground, 
they will, ifthe feed is rather short, crop the 
sprouts as soon as they appear, and if permitted 
to keep them down for two seasons, the roots 
; will be principally killed. It is an advantage to 
sow on some grass seed—blue-grass, or red-top 

—as soon as the bushes have been cut and burn- 
ed. The seed will take root with the first show- 

er, and the growth of the grass will tend greatly 

to smother down the sprouts of the bushes. As 
with thistles, it is important that the bushes 
should be cut close to the ground. 

The reclamation of waste lands generally, but 


! 


the only right way, and said she was very glad especially those of a wetand swampy nature, may 


that she had joined Mother, (by that expression 


be prosecuted with advantage at this season. 


ey denominate their church, you know,) and | With these, drainage is the first object. The 
isted she should increase in goodness and | water which appears in the form of spri 


for the orethren and sisters. 


and temale, 


\fier the hymn was concluded, they ranged 
selves on the floor, the men and boys taking 
of their coats, and showing their long-waisted 
vests, coming down to their hips. Six pairs of 
the Elders, three of the men and three of the 
women, ranged themselves opposite each other, 
remainder 


in the ceatre of the room, and the 


were paired around the brethren, keeping sepa- 
They then commenced a 
ck tune, keeping time thereto with their feet, 
around and around 
ncing step, as near 
a peculiar waving 
: myst say, 
looking ke so many ghosts. with their white 
inuslin caps coming far over the face, and their 
Straight white dresses, making them all the way 
All were clothed 


rate from the sisters. 


bands and heads, marchin 
the room with a shuffling, 

as T can describe it, and 
motion of their hands; the women, I 


of a size from head to foot. 
slike, from the young girl to the aged matron 


Their peculiar dance has something comical to 
one who sees them for the first time, not because 


‘is not done in all seriousness, bat on account o 


‘he dulorent gait which each possesses, and which 
Thus a very 


he (nes to conform to his partner. 
‘il, stout man may be matched with a ver 
small, 
Noton, and endeavors to time his own by it. 

Thes in w 


After she had | 
they all united in singing one of their 
Their tunes are all lively, their reli- 

is not of a dolorous cast, and there are 

e really good voiees among them, both male 


thin one, and each watches the other's 


atching sixty or eighty persans of 
diflerent make and build, all trying to do the 


rings 
should be first cut off by deep channels along 
their sources, and these channels should convey 
the water to such points as will best insure its 
discharge from the land. As the water is taken 
away, the soil will settle, more or less, and this 
settling will facilitate further operations in sev- 
eral ways. 
taking on teams for getting out stones, ; 
and bushes, and all such objects are left by t 
settling of the earth, mostly on the surface, from 
which they may be readily removed. 
The“ s holes,” which, like plague 
spots, op a 


seeds of human disease, may often be ht 
scouly compulantunclhan. papel 
vently comprise rt 
: at by the lade craps Guy peadece, 
from the effects of stagnant water 
They are particularly — 
grass, and when properly by drainage, 
ge pr src Ai apn Ree 
a 
: setae, Sy rene 
rst 


f wi 

to a bushel of the latter, (according to i 
ness,) is the proper quantity for an acre. 
may be scratched in with rakes, or by a 





good crops of many kinds ; but in crops 
grass are very lia to ledge down extgesty i 


|own favored part of the Union, and surely it is | 
| desirable to hav ’s lot ily, | " 
have one’s lot, and that of a family, he has much fighting to do, he must immediately 


valley. It is Yankee—it is New England, en- 
tirely. All who live there were brought up} 
amongst the free schools and churches of our! 


east amongst such people. It is differest in the| 
West. There is, indeed, a sprinkling of Yan- | 
kees—the salt that may preserve the mass; bat 
generally speaking, society is wretchedly mixed 
with people from the south and north, and from 
all the outlandish countries of Purope. Tt m 

he a century before a commonness of habits and 
characters will be formed—several generations 
will pass away, hefore the Yankee character 
will pervade gociety. Meanwhile a residence 
there—especially for families, must ‘ve hazardous 
and disagreeable. Notso in the rich and new 
regions of our own New England State. Here 
the emigrants are nearly al! our own citizens, borr 
and reared amongst us. The lands are cheap— 
almost given away to actual settlers. All the 
purchaser has to pay the State for a magnificent 
forest farm is half a dollar or a dollar per acre, 
and that he is allowed to work out in making his 
own roads. In Aroostook all the necessaries of 
life can be abundantly raised. But it is said to! 
be too far north and too cold. Too far nortli for! 
what—for grass? Nay, there is not so good a 
grass country in all the United States—no mis- 
take. Too far north for potatoes? Nay, no 
part of the United States can raise so good pota- 
toes, or so many per acre. ‘Too far north for 
oats! Nay, from the Atlantic to the Pacifie no 
oats that weigh so mach per bushel can be found 
as those which grow upon the Aroostook, and 
we doubt whether a region exists where the yield 


| the campaign early and briskly. An hour's active 


operations, when they first begin to marshal their 
forces, is worth a whole day's battle when they 
have mustered in full strength. 

Tobacco water is his best ammunition, and as 


set about getting it ready. To make it in a state 
fit for using out of doors, he should have a barrel 
—and the following is the way to make it ; first 
go to the tobacconists and buy ghag tobacco or to- 

latter worth only three cents 
a pound.. A pound will make four pounds of to- 
bacco water ; if yan wish to make half a barrel, 
you will require four pounds, or ifa barrel, eight 
pounds. ut the stalks in the barrel, and pour 
water over it, nearly boiling, at the rate we have 
said, of four gallons to a pound of the tobacco. 
When it is cold, stir the whole thoroughly, and 
it is fit fur use, or you aiay pour itoff, and addi 
again one half the former quantity of hot water, 
make as much more. 

Tobaceo water, made in this way, will des- 
troy at most any insect of the aphis or sting 
kind, without any injury to the plant. Some 
very delicate plants may require that it may be 
diluted —and some will bear it made stronger— 
so, that, before andertaking the operation largely, 


| you should try its strength upon the insects and 


flowerets for twelve hours, to see if it answers 
the purpose without injury to the foliage. 
—[(Downing’s Horticulturist. 





Manacement or Pear Trees.—The practice 
of what is termed root-pruning has of late years 
attracted a good deal of notice. Root-pruning 
is. however, no modern discovery. It has been 


solidity acquired will admit of 


Pest begs, draincll, mnt be nde 0 pebduns 


is greater according to the seed sown. Is it too 
far north for wheat? But wheat is a northera 
product, and is best in northern countries. The 
wheat-growing districts of Europe are on the 
Bahtic, far nerth of us. Bating the weevil, 
which is not peculiar to latitude, there is no bet- 
ter wheat grown, and none raised in larger quan- 
tities per acre, than in the Aroostook Valley. Is 
it too far north for garden vegetables—such as 
beets, turnips, mangel wurtzel, carrots, squashes, 
&c.' Nay—the boast of the Aroostook cultiva- 
tors that they raise larger and better ones than 
can be grown elsewhere, is very true. Beans, 
barley, millet and buckwheat do as well there as 
here. So large a variety of corn as is raised in 
Massachusetts cannot be ripened on the Aroos- 
took ; bat the smaller varieties may be safely 
cultivated, and by being planted near together, 
as the smaller stalks will allow, may produce | 
from fifty to seventy-five buslrels per acre with 
ease. Grapes, peaches, quinees, &c., will not 
mature there—these are southern fruits; but in 
the failure of these, the Aroostook Valley can 
raise apples, cherries, plums, and several sorts 
of indigenous fruits not known farther south. In 


followed, less or more, for a century, and per- 
haps even longer ; but the system of docking the 
roots, and dwarfing trees is somewhat new in 
this country, although well understood in the 
Celestial Empire. The result of this i 

has been the production of stunted, -bound 
trees, the fruit from which partakes more-of the 
character of the wood of the tree than that which 
we desire to find in a plamp, wel-grown pear. 


my amateur readers on a point which, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, has sadly misled many of them 
It may be stated, and in fact recognized as an 
axiom, that unless a tree is in a kindly growing 
condition, the fruit will at all times be ior. 
Let it not be inferred from this that I mean over- 
luxuriance; in that case, wood alone will be 
made. 

Pears should be generously used when they 
are first planted ; the ground should be in good 
heart, and manured near the surface. If in the 
course of a few years the trees indicate a tenden- 


portant point in the management 
of pear trees hinges on the sutomer pruning ; 
s many imagine that when the trees are planted 
faster, that in autuma she comes out at the end | there is nothing more to be done, except picking 
the fruit. This notion has converted some little 
rdens into little forests. During the summer 
the superfluous shoots be stopped back to 
within 3 inches of the old bearing wood, broken 
off rather than cut. This will cause flower-buds 
to be formed at the base of the shoots so treated. 
The projecting part ean be removed in autumn 
or winter close to the fruit-buds; by following 
this mode of treatment the trees will be kept 
within a limited space, and their productiveness 
secured. [Gardener's Chronicle. : 


Trt 





| _Proposto Remeoy.—Many farmers in this 
Vicinity are deterred from cultivating fruits, from 
the fact of its liability to be stolen by unruly 
boys, not to say men, or animals in the shape of 
men. Now, if we lived among Arabs, we should 
probably expect this; but in a civilized commu- 
s spears we claim ey by laws, and 
where a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
are themselves cultivators of the soil, this state 
of things is really too bad. Having seen various 
emedi such as bull dogs, tartar 

je, hedge fences, &c.,1 have thought of 
eee iG plan, which, if thoroughly carried 
oat, I have no doubt would be more effectual 
than all combined. Let every person who 
occupies a single tud of ground, plant a grape- 
Vine, a peach-tree, a pear-tree, an apple-tree, 
| and if natural fruit, graft or bud them with some 
‘of the best varieties in the neighborhood. Plant, 
also, a few cherry stones, if you can find no tree 
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used, and yet be moredurable. The posts that you are able to buy ; set out a currant bush, 
be smaller, and the cost, on the whole, much| or raspberry plant, by the side of the fence, and 
Jess. (Cultarist and Gazette. -almost any person can have these given him if 


I therefore take this opportunity of cautioning. 


he will only take the trouble to set them in the 
ground ; of, if not given him, the expense is a 
mere trifle, a few shillings at most, and my word 
for it, no man who knows the pleasure, yes, the 
pleasure, of cultivating, and the vexation of hav- 
ing them stolen, will ever be guilty, nor suffer 
his children to be guilty, of such meanness after- 
ward, 

But it may be said, “1 have no land to spare 
for such things as these, I most raise what will 
turn to the most profit.” Now, Task, what w ill 
pay better than fruit of almost every kind, at the 
present day? Beside, would you not preter be- 
ing at a little trouble, or even a trifling expense, 
to raise these things, rather than have your chil- 
dren pilfer, or even beg them of your neighbors? 
But, it will be said, T shall not live long enough 
to enjoy them, if | do take all this trouble. Are 
you sure of that? You can probably get a fafr 
crop of grapes in two or three years, if you will 
simply train a vine to your house, or plant it iu 
your garden or yard, and set a pole by the side 
of it, to run upon ; and so with almost every kind 
of fruit tree. They will bear in much less time 
than is generally supposed, if they are only taken 
care of. But, supposing you do not live to en- 
joy it yourself, do you wish to do nothing for your 
children? or do you wish the world to be no bet- 
ter for your having livedstherein? If so, go on 
in the * even tenor of your ways,”’ and encour- 
age your children to ‘follow in your footsteps,” 
and your wish will probably be gratified. [Am- 
erican Agriculturist. 


DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE AS TO THE BUILD- 
ING FOR THE EXHIBITION OF IS51. 


The long deliberations as to the building to be 
erected for the exhibition of 1851 have been ter- 
minated in favor of Mr Paxton’s design and esti- 
mate. Mr. P. suggests a building chiefly of glass 
—in fact, a huge but elegant glass house. The 
great feature in its erection is, that no stone, 
brick, or mortar will be necessary. All the 
roofing and upright sashes will be made by ma- 
chinery, fitted together and glazed with rapidity, 
most of them being finished previous to being 
taken to the place, so that little else will be re- 
quired on the spot than to fit the finished mate- 
tials together. The whole of the structure will 
be supported on cast-iron columns, and the ex- 
tensive roof will be sustained without the neces- 
sity for interior walls for this purpose. If re- 
moved after the exhibition, the materials may be 
sold far more vdvantageously than a structure 
filled in with bricks and mortar, and some of the 
materials would bring in full half the original 
outlay. Complete venulation has been provided, 
by filling in every third upright compartment 
with laffer boarding, which would be made to 
open and shut by machinery ; the whole of the 
basement wil! be filled in after the same manner. 
The current of air may be modified by the use 
of coarse open canvass, which, by being kept 
wet in hot weather, will render the interior of 


the building much cooler than the external at- 
\ re. In order to subdue the intense light 


in a building covered with glass, it is proposed 
to cover all the south side of the upright parts, 
together with the whole of the roofs outside, 
with calico and canvass, tacked on the ridge raf- 
ters of the latter. This will allow a current of 
air to pass in the valleys under the calico, which 
will, if required, with the ventilators, keep the 
air of the house cooler thaa the external atmos- 
phere. To give the roof a light and graceful 
appearance, it is to be on the ridge and furrow 


ture, and be supported by cast-iron beams. 
‘These beams will have a hollow gutter formed 
in them to receive the rain water from the wood- 
en valley rafters, which will be thence conveyed 
through the hollow columns to the drains. 
drains will be formed of ample dimen- 
sions under the whole of the pathways through- 
out. The floors of the pathways to be laid with 
trellis boards, three-eighths of han inch apart, on 
sleeper joi This kind of flooring is econom- 
cal, can ee be a —— ane dey, and 
| pleasant to walk upon. he r yors are 
to be close adel — 


No timber trees need be cut down, as the glass 
may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving the 


gage to remove and replace every living tree on 
the ground, ag og large old elms opposite 
Prince’s Gate. ly a few years ago the erec- 
tion of such a building as the one contemplated 
would have involved a fearful amount of expense; 
but the rapid. advance made in this country dur- 
ing the last 40 years, both in the scientific con- 
struction of such buildings and the cheap manu- 
facture of glass, iron, &., together with the 
amazing facilities in the preparation of sash bars 
and other wood work, render an erection of this 
description, in point of expense, quite on a level 
with those consiructed of more substantial mate- 





Process or Encravinc upon Ivory. The 
Revue Scientifique of Paris gives the following 
exposition of the interesting process of Ivory en- 
graving :— 

The process used to cover ivory with orna- 
ments and designs in black, consists in engrav- 
ing in the ivory itself, and then filling in the de- 
signs with a black hard varnish. ‘To obtain finer 
and more regular designs, the ivory is to be cov- 
ered with the common ground, and by means of 
the paint the designs are engraved upon it. They 
are then eaten in by asolution formed as follows: 
Fine Silver 6 grammes. 
Nitrie Acid dined 
Distilled Water 135 - 

At the end of about a half hour, according to 
the depth to be given, it is to be washed with 
distilled water, and dried with bibulous paper. 
The design is then exposed for an hour to the 
solar light, and the layer of wax is removed by 
essence of turpentine. 

The design has then a black color or a dark 
brown, which blackens entirely at the end of one 
or two days. Other colors may be produced, by 
replacing the solution of nitrate of silver by a so- 
lution of gold or platina in aqua regia, or of cop- 
per in nitric acid. 





The Legislature of Connecticut at its last ses- 
sion appropriated $10,000 for the establishment 
of a State Normal School, ** for the training of 
teachers in the art of instructing and governing 
the Common Schools of the State.””. The Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School is ex officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and is bound to 
hold a convention in every county in the State 
once a year for the instruction of teachers. 
number attending the Normal Schoo! is limited 
to 220, to be selected, one from each school 
society. Tuition free. 

Maine appropriates annually $2,600 to the 
support of Teachers’ Institutes. New Hamp- 
shire for the same purpose $1,500: she pays 
likewise for ** Officers’ School of Instruction,’’ 
$3,795; and raises by tax, for the support of 
schools, $159,430. 

Pennsylvania with a population of about 
2,250,000 appropriates to schools about $701,- 
731; more than $500,000 of which is raised by 
taxation. 


ture in December, 184%, appropriated for public 
schools $550,000, and $10,000 to support public 
schools for free colored children. ‘The Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Rev. Alex. Dimi- 
try, receives a salary of $3,000. The white 
population of the State is about 500,000 ; color- 
ed, 200,000. This is, therefur*, a very munifi 
cent appropriation 





principle, and glazed with sheet glass. The | 
ridge fiers will be eastioned in 
unit ‘the whole length of the strac- 


branches under the glass during the exhi- | 
bition ; but Mr. Paxton docs not recommend this | 
course, as, for the sum of £250, he would en- | 


{ 


The | 


Louisiana at an extra session of the Legisla- | 





THE TERRITORIES OF THE UV. 8. 


‘ Henrico,” the correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, gives the following interesting 
siatisties of our territofial domain, not included 
within state government :— 


** Oar Pacific ions extend from the 49th 
degree of North latitude, to the 32 1-2 degree, 
and from the coast of the Pacific, on an average 
longitude of 125 degrees, to the Rio Grande, on 
an average of 106 degrees.” ‘This would make 
in extent of seventeen and a halt degrees of lat- 
atude, and eighteen of Jongitude ; and in square 
miles about 16,000,000. : 

Oregon is bounded by the 49th degree of North 
latitude on the North, the Pacific on the West, 
by the 42d degree of latitude upon the South, 
(the upper boundary of California,) and the 
Rocky Mountains upon the East. The longitude 
traversed by these mountains, as the eastern 
limits of the territory, is from the 109th degree 
to the 111th degree, following a crooked line 
from point to point. 3 

California, as proposed to be admitted as a 
State, is bounded, as stated, on the North by 
California, on the West by the Pacific, on the 
South by the 22d degree of Jatitude, which is the 
line of boundary between Mexico and the United 
States, aud on the West by the Colorado river, 
which is near the 115 1-2 degrees of longitude, 
and parallel therewith, until we strike the 35th 
degree of latitude, thence in a direct line wester- 
ly until the line intersects the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and thence along said 
mountains, in an almost parallel direction with 
the 120th degree of longitude, until the line again 
strikes the southern boundary of Oregon, or the 
42d degree of North latitude. 

Utah is bounded upon the West by California, 
on the South by the dividing ridge (or 37th de- 
gree of latitude) which rises between the waters 
that flow into the Great Basin, and those which 
flow into the Gulf of California,”on the East by 
the same ridge, which forms its curvature from 
the angle where the 37th degree of latitude 
crosses the i13th degree of longitude, running 
thence in acurve until the line intersects the 
| 111th degree of longitude to the lower boundary 
of Oregon, which is the limit of the territory, as 
bounded upon the North. 
| Colorado Territory, is that section of country 
jbounded upon the lower west portion by the 
|lower eastern boundary of California and the 
| Colorado river, and the south by the dividing 
| line between Mexico and the United States, on 
ithe East by the Sierra Madre, or Western limits 
of Mexico, and on the North by the curved ridge, 
jor 37th degree of latitude, which constitutes the 
| southern boundary of Utah, until the line extends 
|to the 42d degree of longitude, and is farther 
bounded North by the same. 





| New Mexico, as its limits are defined, is 
| bounded upon the West by the territory of Colo- 
rado, on the South by the 32d degree of latitude, 
on the East by the one hundredth degree ot lon- 
| gitude, and on the North by the Arkansas river 
jand 42d degree of north latitude. [The Arkan- 
sas river extends in a curvature line from this 
| degree of latitude, down the 107th degree of lon- 
gitude a short distance, and thence in a diverging 
|line to the 100th degree of longitude, whence it 
‘is intersected by the 39th degree of North lat- 
| itude.] 
| The Indian Territory is bounded on the South 
| by the Arkansas river, thence in a straight line 
| South to the Red River, which bounds it remote- 
|ly near the 34th degree of latitude, on the West 


by Red Ri ho Navwth hy Nebea-bk-, 
wt t by the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri. 


Nebraska is bounded on the West by the east- 
ern limits of Oregon and upper angle of New 
Mexico, on the North by the 49th degree of lat- 
itude, (or line dividing the United States from 
Canada,) on the South by the Indian Territory, 
and on the East by the State of Iowa, and Ter- 
ritory of Minesota. 


Minesota is bounded upon the West by Ne- 
braska, (sometimes called Missouri Territory,) 
on the South by the State of Iowa, on the East 
by the State of Wisconsin and Lake Sapertor, 
and on the North by the dividing line between 
the United States and Canada—42d degree of 
latitude. 

These are the territories which the U. States 
own, covering an area greater that the whole 
Union of States, and larger than the entire super- 
ficial surface of Europe. 


sqr. miles @qr. acres 
Oregon contains 341,463 or 218,536,320 


California 175,363 er 112,232,320 
Utah 125,000 or 80,000,000 
Colorado 225.715 or 144,457,600 


New Mexico 

Indian Territory 
Nebraska or Mo. Ter. 
Minesota 


110,000 or 70,400,000 
120,000 or 76,800,000 
400,000 or 256 000,000 
105,000 or 67,200,000 





Aggregate 1,602,541 1,023,426,240 


Oregon is provided with a government, and 
also Minesota and Utah, while California is ask- 
ing for State admission ; but the residue of this 
immense domain is abandoned for the present, or 
given up to the unmolested possession of the In- 
dians. The line of 36° 30, extended to the 
Pacific, would apportion about one third, or less, 
South of the hne, and the residue to the North 
of the line. If such a line could be established 
by law, acquisitions hereafter from Mexico would 
naturally preclude the equal participation of the 
North. Jt would, without doubt, be converted 
into slave states. Henrico. 





METEORIC SHOWER OF AUGUST, 1850. 


The night between August 9th and 10th, 
being one of the established periods of the 
returns of shooting stars, observations were 
made at Yale College, which fully indicated 
that the meteors were true to their appointment. 
Even casual glances at the sky, late in the 
evening, were sufficient to convince any one that 
shooting stars were unusually abundant. 

As early as twenty minutes past 9 o'clock, 
| several bright meteors appeared, which observed 
|the same laws as heretofure, that is, they ap- 
| peared either to proceed directly from the space 
| situated a little below Cassiopeia’s chair, or to 
{move in lines of direction which, if continaed 
| back, would pass through that space. Three 
|observers, dividing the sky between them, 
counted (from 12h. 40m., to 3h.,) in two hours 
jand one third, 451 meteors. Many of them 
| were followed by trains of momentary duration, 
| but none were seen of extraordinary size and 
splendor, and some were mere luminous points, 
| which darted with excessive velocity. 

From 8 to 9 o'clock an aurora of moderate in- 
tensity was visible, and again at a quarter 
before 1 o'clock a very bright auroral arch rest- 
ed on a dark cloud along the northern horizon, 
jand, at intervals, shot up humerous thin stream- 
ers or pencils of light. At first, the lower dark 
cloud appeared as a regular segment resting on 
the horizon, and not more than four degrees high 
at its summit; but afterwards the upper line of 
the dark segment lost its regular outline, as- 
| suming a serpentine figure on the upper bounda- 

ry, which rose gradually into convex masses, 
|and a black mass onder the tail of the Great 
Bear gave frequent flashes of lightning, and 
|indicated the presence of a thunder storm at 
some point considerably northward of us. 
electrical phenomenon thus brought into itnmedi- 
late connection with the Aurora Borealis and the 
| shooting stars, imparted an extraordinary degree 
| of interest to this annual display of meteors, and 
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Exvecrre Macnerism as 4 Motive Powrr.— 
Professor Paige, in the which he is now 
deliverhg before the Smithsenian Institau su, 
states that there is no longer any doubt of the ap- 

ication of this power as a substitute for steam. 

e exlifbited ihe most imposing experiments ever 
witnessed jn this branch of science. An immense 
bar of iron, weighing one hundred and sixty 

, was to spring up by magnetic ac- 
tien, and to move rapidly up and down, dancing 
like a.feather in the air, without any visible sup- 
port. The force operating upon this bar, he 
stated to average three hundred pounds through 
ten inches of its motion. He said he could raise 
this bar one hundred feet quite as readily as 
through ten inches, and he expected no difficulty 
in doing the same with a bar weighing one ton, 
ora hundred tons. He could make a pile driv- 
er, or a forge hammer, with great simplicity, and 
eould make an engine with a stroke of six, 
twelve, twenty, or any number of feet. 

The most beautiful experiment we ever wit- 
nessed was the loud sound and brilliant flash 
from the galvanic spark, when produced near a 
certain point in this great magnet. Each snap 
was as loud as a pistol ; and when he produced 
the same spark at a little distance from this point, 
it made no noise atali. This recent discovery 
he stated to have a practical bearing upon the 
construction of an electro-magnetic engine. 
Truly, a great power is here ; and where is the 
limit toit? 

He then exhibited his engine, of between four 
and five horse power, operated by a battery con- 
tained within aspace of three eubie feet. It 
looked very unlike a magnetic machine. It was 
a reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, and the 
whole engine and battery weighed about one ton. 
When the power was thrown on by motion of a 
lever, the engine started off magnificently, mak- 
ing one hundred and fourteen strokes per min- 
ute ; though when it drove a circular saw ten 
inches in diameter, sawing up boards an inch and 
a quarter thick into laths, the engine made about 
cighty strokes per minute. ‘There was great 
anxiety on the part of the spectators to obtain 
specimens of these laths, to preserve as trophies 
of this great mechanical triumph. 

The force operating upon this magnetic cylin- 
der throughout the whole motion of two fect, was 
stated to be six hurdred pounds when the engine 
was moving very slowly, but he had not been able 
to ascertain what the force was when the engine 
was running at a working speed, though it was 
considerably less. The most important and in- 
teresting point, however, is the expense of the 
power. Professor Paige stated that he had re- 
duced the cost so far, that it was less than steam 
under many and most conditions, though not so 
low as the cheapest steam engines. 

With all the imperfections of the engine, the 
consumption of three pounds of zine per day 
would produce one horse power, the larger his 
engines, (eontrary to what has been known be- 
fore) the greater the economy. Professor Paige 
was himself surprised at the result. There were 
yet practical difficulties to be overcome ; the bat- 
tery had yet to be improved ; and it remained yet 
to try the experiment ona grander scale, to make 
a power of one hundred horse, or more. 

Traly.the age is fraught with wonders ; and 
we can now look forward with certainty to the 
time when coal will be put to better uses than to 
burn, scald, and destroy.— National Intelligen- 
cer. 





Trve Aim or Epvcatie~: — ‘Education 
ought to agree with our twe-fuld destination : int 
ought to prepare a child for two successive states 
of existence; he is, at the same time, a weak 
creature, sent into the world to suffer and die, 
and an immortal spirit that is to pass away into 
eternity. We are so constituted that our nature 
harmonizes with both these vocations. ‘The soul 
is endowed with some faculties which relate only 
to its sojourn on earth, and with others which 
carry its hopes and views beyond this world. 
Both ought to be cultivated by education. Since 
God has not thought fit to call us directly to Him- 
self, but has obliged us to seek him by the path 
of human life, it becomes the strict duty of an 
instructor to furnish his pupil with everything 
necessary for his journey.’’ [Mad. Necker De 
Saussure. 














HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 








A Worv to tue Lapies—New Mopve or 
Maxine Breap. Our readers may remember 
the notice we gave of the bread making machine 
of Dr. Lewis, exhibited at the late Fair of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Having been, favored by 
the Dr. with a recipe, we (that is wife, self, and 
a couple of friends in family council,) concluded 
to try the experiment of bread making on the 
new plan. ‘The first two attempts were failures, 
but the third was crowned with triumphant suc- 
cess, and since then we have had bread not to be 
equalled by the bakers—light, moist, sweet, 
free from the mixture of sour and bitter usually 
found in fermented bread. Here is the receipt 
for a good sized loaf, large enough to fill a com- 
mon bread-pan : 

Take three pounds of flour ; mix with it three 
teaspoonsful of soda, passing the whole through 
a seive, in order that the soda may be well mix- 
ed with the flour ; to one quart of water, add a 
tablespoonful of muriatic acid in the liquid form; 
pour the mixture into the flour, and mix the 
whole just enough to get the ingredients fairly 
incorporated together Wet the hand in cold 
water and mould into shape, clap it at once into 
the oven, and during the cooking of any meal, 
with five minutes’ Jabor, you can have excellent 
bread. The soda and acids constitute the ele- 
ments of common salt and they not only raise 
the bread by combination, but salt it in the bar- 

ain. Try the experiment, ladies. [Chicago 
Tribune. 


Dryinc Puants. Plants may be dried in 
such a manner as to be exceedingly beautiful— 
retaining the whole of the volatile oil and aroma, 
and their truecolors. To effect this, they must 
be dred in a dark, close room, and not, as is usu- 
ally the case, by exposure to a current of air and 
the action of the light. When the separation of 
the aqueous particles is effected by their evapo- 
ration, they are to be sabmitted to pressure in 
smal! quantities, enveloped in a small absorbent 
paper, until the oil appears on the surface, and 
which is known by i's discoloration; by this, all 


change of color by the absorption of the light or 


farther action of volatile matter by evaporation 
is prevented. In pot herbs, as well as medicinal 
plants, this will be found a very decided improve- 
ment. 


Duyinc Green Corn. It is said to be alto 
gether the best method for drying green corn, to 
take full grown ears and ina stove, baker or 
oven, to roast them as if foreating. When cold 








| drying, and bag away for winter use. 
| of eight or twelve hours renders it a valuable in- 


This | 


shell off the kernels and give them a few days 
A boiling 


gredient for soups, or for eating with meats, and 


| 18 a wholesome and nutritious food. 


Tomaro Carsurp. Use one pint of good salt 


jto one peck of sound ripe tomatoes. Bruise them 
jand Jet them stand two days; then strain them 


dry, and boil the liquor until the seam stops ris- 


| suggested some important inferences respecting | ing, With two ounces of black pepper, the same 


their relations to one another. 
' Yale College, Aug. 10 
| ladium 


o. & Hu. 
[New Haven Pal 


quantity of spice, one ounce of ginger, 


one ot 
cloves and an ounce of mace. Str 


alu through a 


psieve, bottle ant cork tight 








